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DO YOU READ? 





By this question we do not mean to inquire whether you read the 
daily news and the current magazine literature, but whether you read 
as scholars understand the term. 

The answer to the question, “ Who are educated?” is a more difficult 
one than it might at first sight appear. And the crooked-minded and 
generally distorted monstrosities which are too often evolved by our 
imperfect methods of culture, have a tendency to prejudice the masses 
against a thorough education. They object, and very justly, too, to the 
expense of a training that frequently taxes them to their utmost, and 
which either unfits their sons for all the duties of life, or produces no 
good effect in modeling their characters or actions. 

We have all seen men going about with vast stores of knowledge in 
their brains, but with thread-bare coats on their backs; and with that 
whitish-blue color in their faces that indicates a strict and scant vegeta- 
rian diet, and a sluggish circulation of water in the veins, instead of 
warm, rich blood. Such a pinched-up, suffering expression have they 
about the mouth; and so ancient, so rusty, so fecble, so bewildered do 
they look; so jostled and elbowed by the world’s great, rough crowd, 
that the veriest hind,with broad shoulders and ruddy complexion, turns 
aside to gaze on them with pity. Andasad reflection it is to us that 
such “domes of thought” should be so lumbered with useless knowl- 
edge. 

A man may be as expertas Porson or Bently in digging out Greek 
roots, but what will it avail if he can make no man the better or the 
happier for his knowledge? How many prodigies of scholarship have 
shutHed through life, and died, without the world’s being the better for 
their ever having lived? Even the great scholars above named,—what 
have they done?) Who knows? Had not their fame been watched by 
mummy-dry Dons in the cloisters of Oxford, who occasionally gave it a 
feeble airing, the names of the two greatest English linguists would, ere 
this, have been buried in oblivion. 

Such an education as they possessed, though, in some sense, profound 
and wide, lacked the vitalizing element,—was the mere skeleton, un- 
clothed with beauty or symmetry. On the other hand, we see a class, 
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much greater in numbers, who have passed through our colleges, and 
learned nothing but the pretty conceits and senseless tricks of idle and 
worthless students, who, so far from being able to translate their own 
diplomas, cannot even read their own language intelligently, and whose 
attainments in English composition extend no farther than certain fee- 
ble attempts at love-making, through the art epistolary, in a “ hand-of- 
write” wretchedly scrawling, and spelling most villainous. 

There is certainly a golden mean between knowing nothing and 
knowing everything that is useless. There can be no positive necessity 
in nature that a man should either be a learned dunce or an ignorant 
fool. j 

The mere pedagogue has always been asynonym for all that is disa- 
greeable in society, and a laughing-stock in literature for ages. The 
constant tendency of the teacher is to degenerate into this state. He 
can only avoid it by a generous culture of all his powers. And this cul- 
ture must be constant, not spasmodic. If he stops, or even hesitates, 
the whirlpool sucks him in, and deyours him up. 

We have always looked upon reading as the great right arm of awell- 
ordered method of instruction. An acquaintance with good books does 
more to enlarge.and ennoble a man’s powers than all the other means 
combined. In fact, all the instruction in school has little other use than 
to teach us how to read wisely. But then he should possess books, not 
suffer them to possess him, and thus become the idlest of all moths, the 
book-worm. 

It has always been, stillis, and probably will ever continue to be, a 
question, as to whether few or many books should be read. Macaulay 
says 2 man should read everything. Hazlit thought twenty or thirty 
hooks were enough for any one to read, though we strongly suspect that 
he did not by any means live up to his own theory. Men of great crea- 
tive powers need fewer books. Men of talent merely, and those of com- 
mon clay, need to be warmed, and made fruitful, by daily intercourse 
with great minds and hearts, through the medium of books. 

Most men who have reached the meridian of life, who were born in the 
West, and in whose youth the only library found in the rude cabins of 
the backwoodsman was the almanac, and the Bible, and hymn-book, 
remember how exceedingly precious was a new book to those who had 
a taste for knowledge; (and the number who had not such taste was 
much smaller than many would be likely to suppose.) The book be- 
came a neighborhood treasure, and passed from one rude home to anoth- 
er, untilit had made the circuit of the settlement. It was handled 
with rough hands with a kind of reverent awe, and if its contents were 
such as appealed strongly to the sympathies of uncultured minds, they 
were discussed and “told o’eragain” at “choppings,” “ log-rollings,” and 
“house taisings,” with a homely enthusiasm that showed how deeply the 
speakers were moved. 

Then the library of a hundred or two volumes, raised by means of 
voluntary contributions, and kept by him who was deemed wisest by his 
neighbors, was a sort of literary Mecca, to which the devotees of knowl- 
edge, from miles around, repaired every fortnight, to deposit one treas- 
ure and draw thence another. We have in our mind’s eye at least two 
neighborhoods which were enriched by the streams flowing from such 
fountains ; and whose superior intelligence was so apparent as to be ac- 
knowledged by the whole country around. 

Asa means of moral culture, a good book in the hands of youth is 
worth more than a thousand homilies. Create in them a taste for good 
reading, and you at onceclose a thousand avenues to vice. Introduce 
your boy at an early age to the society of the great and good, through 
their works; discuss their thoughts with him, not coldly, but with a 
warmth of admiration you cannot but feel if your own heart has ever 
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been stirred by a great idea; and if you do not kindle in his bosoma 
love for what is noble and pure, his natural disposition must be perverse 
indeed. 

To no man is extensive reading more necessary than to the teacher. 
He ought to lay the great world of literature under tribute to his voca- 
tion. By this means he will be able to lead his pupils from the lower, 
material life, to the higher, ideal life, where lie the glories of the True, 
Beautiful, and Good. 

Let no young man imagine that because he has a thorough acquaint- 
ance with text-books, he is consequently qualified to teach. He that 
can impart to his pupils nothing more than text-books, is but little better 
than an automaton. It lies not within his power to make the waters of 
wisdom sweet to the taste oflearners. It is to be tolerated that while 
the intellect is being trained (and that but impefectly), the remaining 
domain of the child's nature is to remain a barren waste; that the im- 
pressible season of youth, when the heart leaps to the embrace of truth, 
shall be allowed to pass by without the diviner part of the nature having 
been once stirred by a pure and disinterested emotion; and all this that 
the head may be stored with knowledge, much of which can never be of 
the least possible use in the conduct of life? 

We would rather a son of ours should be capable of thoroughly ap- 
preciating the grandeur of Milton’s thought and verse than, lacking 
this, that he should be enabled to calculate all the eclipses to take 
place between this and the end of time, or speak more languages than 
Mezzofanti. 

We would not be understood as undervaluing a text-book knowledge; 
that ought to be thorough; but a knowledge far wider and deeper must 
be added to it to enable its possessor to rank among the truly educated. 
We know men who are reputed to have a knowledge of text-books most 
extensive and minute, but who are so entirely ignorant of what is most 
desirable to be known in the field of literature as to excite our pity ; and 
we seem never to have dreamed that there is anything worth knowing 
that may not be expressed in an algebraic formula, or found in the in- 
flection of a Latin or Greek verb. Is it for men of such microscopic 
vision to reveal tothe young mind the glories of the Universe?—Jokn 
Haneoel:, in Journal of Progress, Mareh 4. 
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BUSINESS ENDURANCE. 


Men of genius without endurance cannot succeed. Men who start in 
one kind of business may find it impossible to continue in it all their 
days. Ill health may command a change. New and wider fields of en- 
terprise and success may be developed. Men may have a positive dis- 
taste for some pursuits, and success may demand a change. None of 
these causes fall within the general rule. Men may have rare talents, 
but if they “are everything by turn and nothing long,” they must not 
expect to prosper. No form of business is free from vexations; each 
man knows the spot on which his own harness chafes; but he cannot 
know how much his own neighbor suffers. It is said thata Yankee 
can splice a rope in many different ways; an English sailor knows but 
one mode, but in that method he does his work well. Life is not long 
enough to allow any one to be really master of but one pursuit. 

The history of eminent men in all professions and callings prove this. 
The great statesman, Daniel Webster, was a lawyer. His boyhood was 
marked only by uncommon industry; as a speaker he did not excel in 
early life. With great deliberation he selected the law as his profession, 
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nor could he be deterred from his chosen pursuit. Whilea poor student, 
not the tempting prize of fifteen hundred dollars a year as clerk of the 
courts, then a large sum, gained with great difficulty for him, by the 
zeal and influence of his father, nor could all the persuasion of the 
father turn him from the mark he had set before him; and his great 
eulogist, the Attorney General of Massachusetts, is another marked 
illustration of resolute endurance and indomitable industry—life long— 
centering in one profession, making him one of the chief ornaments of 
that profession, if not its head in the United States. 

The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, whose wealth is poured out for all benev- 
olent purposes in donations as large as the sea, can recall the time when 
he had lis profession to select, and the first dollar of his splendid for- 
tune to earn. He chose deliberately a calling; he pursued that occu- 
pation with integrity and endurance, through dark and trying seasons, 
and the result is before the world. This case affords an apt illustration 
of the proverb of the wise man, that a man “ diligent in business shall 
stand before kings and not before mean men.” 

The late John Jacob Astor, as he left his native Germany, paused be- 
neath a linden tree, not far from the line that separated his native land 
from another, and made the resolution, which he’intended should guide 
him through life: 1. He would be honest; 2. He would be industrious; 
3. He would never gamble. He was on foot; his wealth was in a small 
bundle that hung from the stick on hisshoulder ‘The world was before 
him. He was able to carry them out. His success is tne best comment 
on his endurance. 

Stephen Girard, at the age of forty years, was in quite moderate cir- 
cumstances, being the captain of a small coasting vessel on the Dela- 
ware, and part owner of the same. No trait in his character was more 
marked than his endurance, and this element gave him a fortune. 

All men who have succeeded well in life have been men of high re- 
solve and endurance. The famed William Pitt, in early life, was fond 
of gambling—the passion increased with years; he thought he must at 
once master the passion, or the passion would master him. He madea 
firm resolve that he would never again play at hazard game. He could 
make such a resolution; he could keep it. William Wilberforce, in his 
earlier days, like most young men of his rank and age, loved the excite- 
ment of places of hazard. He was one night persuaded to keep the 
faro bank—he never saw it before; he was appalled with what he saw. 
Sitting amid gaming, ruin, and despair, he took the resolution that he 
never would again enter a gaming establishment. He changed his com- 
pany with the change of his conduct, and subsequently became one of 
the most distinguished Englishmen of his age. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was once requested to drink wine with a friend; 
the Doctor proposed tea. “But drink a Jitt/e wine,” said the host. “T 
cannot,’ was the reply. “I know abstinence—I know excess, but I 
know no medium. Long since, I resolved, as I could not drink a Jitile 
wine, I would drink none at all.” A man who could support this reso- 
lution by action was a man of endurance, and that element is as well 
displayed in this incident as in the compilation of his great work. When 
Richard Brinsly Sheridan made his first speech in Parliament, it was 
regarded on all hands as a most mortifying failure. His friends urged 
him to abandon his Parliamentary career, and enter some field better 
suited to his ability. ‘“ No,” said Sheridan, “ No, it is in me, and #7 shal/ 
cove out.” And it did, and he became one of the most splendid debaters 
‘ua England. Loyola, the founder of the order of Jesuits, the courtier, 
the man of gallantry and dissipation, obtained such mastery over him- 
self by labor and endurance, that, to illustrate the fact, he stood several 
hours, apparently unmoved, in a pond of ice and muddy water, up to 
his chin. 
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Perhaps no other nation in Europe, at that time, could have won the 
battle of Waterloo except the British—because no other could have 
brought to that conflict the amount of endurance needed to win. For 
many hours that army stood the murderous fire of the French; column 
after column fell, while not a gun was fired on their part. One sullen 
word of command ran along the line as thousands fell—“ File up! file 
up!” “Not yet!—not yet!” was the Iron Duke’s reply to earnest re- 
quests made to charge and fight the foe. At length the time of action 
came. The charge was given, and victory perched upon the standard 
of England.—Hunt’s Merchants Magazine. 





From the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


THE FROZEN BROOK. 


Far to thenorth of fable land, stands a snow-capped mountain. Tow- 
ering high above the clouds that float lazily about, its sides covered by 
sturdy evergreens or broken by rocky projections, it seems, when view- 
ed from a distance, the very impersonation of beauty and grandeur. 
But upon approaching, the trees that looked so bright and green, grew 
deformed and yellow, and cast huge shadows,—shadows so deep and 
appalling the bravest man would shrink from entering them. As one 
advances still farther, he discovers, behind the mossy rocks, yawning 
caverns,‘and the thin hedged pathway is full of pitfalls, but all concealed 
by decaying vines. 

This mountain is the mountain Se//, and woe to him who attempts to 
explore. If he escape the pitfalls, and be not lost in some of the nu- 
merous caverns, he will certainly falla prey to the savage beasts that 
abound there. Close beneath, along the base of the mountain, runs the 
brook Good Intentions, a merry, prattling rivulet, dancing and singing in 
the sun-light; stealing deftly around the stones that fills its channel, ca- 
ressing the broad petals of the lilies, or murmuring through the pend- 
ant branches of the willow, this little brook was contented and happy. 

In fable-land, you know, there is but one language. Earth and air, 
sun and moon, speak familiarly to each other. Once, when Good Jnten- 
lions was singing its merriest song, the sun spoke to it, saying, “ Little 
brook, you have had a merry life thus far; you have made friends of 
the buds and flowers—even the wild beasts of the forest come often to 
listen to your pleasant talk ; but you cannot always toy with flowers,— 
you have a duty to perform elsewhere. Beyond the meadow beside 
you, through which lies your course, is a large city; hundreds of rivulets 
just like you are hurrying toward it, and will unite in one grand river. 
Then upon your commingled waters will float many ships, freighted with 
comforts for people of foreign lands; and, although you are but small, 
you shall be part of the ocean. Leave this grim mountain very soon, 
for if its shadow be cast upon you, chains of ice will hold you captive 
forever. Be wise, and pursue the course pointed out to you without de- 
lay ; for in delay is danger.” 

Good Intentions listened with mingled sensations of curiosity and de- 
light. That it was destined for so high a purpose, was almost too good 
to be realized. Fully prepared, it hastened to the outlet toward the 
meadow. Just as it was casting the last look at the pleasure it was 
leaving, a bird burst into a song so sweet that it paused involuntarily to 
listen ; the song was a longone, and had scarcely ceased when two stately 
antelopes came down from the mountain, and stood upon the bank of 
the rivulet. 
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Procrastination and Se/f Indulgence were beautiful to look upon; their 
eyes were large, soft and dreamy, and their voices full of pursuasive mel- 
ody. “Whither away, little brook?” said Procrastination, “you will not 
leave us, will you?’ “Ah, yes, indeed. I must hasten on to the ocean,” 
answered Good Intentions. 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Sc/f Indulgence, “you will have to bear great 
burdens, and rest neither night nor day ; instead of your soft, mossy bed, 
you will roll over sharp stones,and dash against high, hard banks. 
Instead of the flagrant perfumes of flowers you will be covered by dust 
and smoke. Here you can enjoy yourself as you will; there you have 
no time for aught but work.” “But when night comes, this odious 
mountain will bind me with chains,’ cried the little brook. “ But you 
will have plenty of time,” put in Procrastination.’ “The shadows will 
not fall for hours yet.” 

Thus urged, Good Intentions tarried, listening to Procrastination and 
Self Indulgence, and searcely heeded the shadows that crept steadily on. 
Often, as it grew chilly, it would determine to pass on to the meadow, 
but a sweet song, or a beautiful insect, or an open flower-bud attracted 
it, until the shadows of the mountain coveredits waters. Then, indeed, 
it remembered the warning the sun had given it inthe morning. Alas! 
the last rays were disappearing behind the mountain, and the brook 
lay in dim twilight. Already the glittering ice-chains were forming an 
impassable barrier; and, try as it would, the brook moved but slowly 
onward; and before it reached the meadow, (ood Jnfeniions found itself 
a prisoner. Fainter and fainter grew its struggles; quieter and quieter 
its once restless waters; deeper, darker grew the shadow; thicker the 
chains of ice. And now the poor little brook is bound a captive to the 
mountain Se/f. 

Little children just setting out upon life’s journey, with the long bright 
day before you, in which all your happy anticipations, all your fondest 
hopes, must be realized or disappointed, beware of this mountain. Flee 
away while yet itis morning. Touch not theflowers. Listen not to the 
bird-songs. Tarry not by the willows. If you do Procrastination and 
Self Indulgence will charm you until the shadow falls and binds your 
heart with chains never to be broken, a prisoner to Ne/f forever. 

Cornesia 8S. BARRere. 
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From the Southern Teacher. 


THE TWO CANDIDATES. 


The citizens of B. had beeome pretty well convinced that if they would 
be sure of having a good school, they must first make sure of a good 
teacher; and that to secure a good teacher they must offer good induce- 
ments,—to refa’n him they must treat him kindly and generously. They 
had tried cheap teachers long enough, and from such their schools had 
greatly suffered. The old motto, “acheap teacher and a long term,” 
had lost its power, and a new one had taken its place, which was, “ The 
best teacher is not too good forus; a good one we'll have or none.” 
With such feelings as these facts indicate, the people were ready for 
right action. Though they believed in words, they believed more in deeds. 
Consequently when the meeting was held for choice of district commit 
tee, all felt it a duty to go, believing that the first step was quite as im- 
portant as any. And they did go. The school-house was well filled, 
The state of the district affairs were fully discussed, and a feeling of 
harmony prevailed. Mr. Nason was unanimously elected as district 
committee. He had several children to be educated, and he had long 
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felt a deep interest in the prosperity ofthe school. The only instruction 
the district gave to Mr. Nason were, “to hire a good teacher and pay him 
liberally,” and those who knew Mr. N. deemed it superfluous even to do 
thus much, for he not only possessed zeal in school matters, but a knowl- 
edge-tempered zeal. 

‘Two prominent candidates soon applied for the school. Though the 
duty of examining rested with the school visitors, Mr. Nason resolved 
to exercise the privilege of making a private examination as preparatory 
to the more decisive one by the board. Accordingly he invited the two 
candidates to call zpon him,—each at an hour designated,—though not 
both at the same hour. 

The first was Jotham Standstill. He calls at Mr. Nason’s, enters, and 
seating himself, with hat upon his head, and quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, when the following conversation takes place : 

Jotham S. They tell me you are the new committee man and I have 
called to let you know that 1 would like to keep your school this 
term. 

Mr. N. Well, we wish to employ a good teacher. Have you ever 
taught before? 

J. S. O yes, I’ve teached school three terms, and I understand the 
business. I can whip any boy, no matter how big he is. 

Afr. N. Yes, but we want a teacher more than awhipper. Have you 
ever attended a Normal school? 

J. S. No, I don’t believe in such schools. I never saw one and 
hope I never shall. I think na'tral teachers are the best, and I am one 
of that class. 

Mr. N. Have you ever attended a Teachers’ Institute or Teachers’ 
meeting ! 

J. S. No, and I neverintend to. If I can’t keep school without their 
aid, I'll give up and return to my old business of sawing wood. They 
may do well enough for beginners, but they won’t answer for me. 

Mr. N. Then you don t believe in the old maxim, “ never too late to 
learn.” 

J. S. Not quite. Whena man knows a thing he knows it, and that’s 
enough. I know how to keep school, and I don’t want to hear of any 
of the new fangled notions. 

Mr. N. Do you take or read any of the School Journals? 

J, 8. NotI. 1 have no dollar to throw away in such trash. When 
I can get plenty of stories about murder, love and shipwreck, I don’t 
want to see any of your teachers’ journals. I never read a page in one 
in my life, and what is more, I don’t mean to. 

Mr. N. Do you own or read any works on education? 

J. 8. No, I have no inclination to read such works. What's the use 
when one knows it all? If you want me to teach your school I am ready 
todo the work as cheap as any other man. 

Mr. N. Jam not prepared to employ you now. If I should decide to 
need your valuaile services J will inform you. 

J.S. Well, U shall expect to hear from you. (Exit.) 

Mr. N., (alone.) Long enough have we suffered from such teachers, 
and I am truly thankful that it is within my power to preserve the 
children from another specimen ef the same class. (Enter Henry Pro- 
gress.) Good evening, Mr. Progress, 1 am happy to see you; please be 
seated. 

Mr. P. Thank you, sir. If you are at leisure I would like to con- 
verse with you in relation to yourschool, as I learn you are in want of 
a teacher. 

Mr..N. Perfectly at leisure and glad to see you. We do wish to em- 
ploy a teacher if we can find one of the right stamp. You have had 
some experience, I think. 
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H. P. Yes, sir, I have taught three winters. 

Mr. N. Are you pleased with the work? do you love to teach? 

H. P. I have been much pleased with it and think I may say I love 
the work. 

Mr. N. Do you feel that you know all about it and that you have no 
occasion for learning more? 

H. P. O,nosir; I feel that I am but poorly qualified,—but I am daily 
endeavoring to increase my knowledgs. 

Mr. N. What do you consider some of the sources of improvement? 

H. P. The means for improvement are numerous. They who will 
can learn daily from many sources. Good Normal Schools, Teachers’ 
Meeting, Institutes, &c., afford very valuable aid to teachers. 

Mr. N. Butdon’t you think some are natural teachers, and find such 
help as you have named unnecessary? 

H. P. 1 believe that some naturally possess better qualifications than 
others,—but I also feel that none are so good orso perfect that they can- 
not receive benefit from the sources I have named. I feel greatly in- 
debted to such aid, and I am free to admit it. 

Mr. N. What do you think of teachers’ journals and works on edu- 
cation? Are they of any service to teachers? 

H. P. I think highly of them. They have been of great benefit to 
me and I should hardly know how to do without them. My belief is 
that I can get some good from all educational works and writings. 

Mr. N. What importance do you attach to the teacher's influence out 
ofschool? What should be his habits and example? 

H. P. I believe that the teacher may and should labor to secure right 
moral feelings in the hearts of his pupils, and that he should strive to 
lead them to do right from high and honorable motive. I think the 
teacher may do much outside of theschool-room. But hisinfluence will 
not amount to much unless his own actions correspond with the tone of 
his instruction and advice. He cannot, with any hope of success, de- 
nounce a habit indulged by his pupils, if he is himself guilty of the same. 
The teacher must aim to be what he would have his pupils become. 

Mr. N. 1am pleased with your views, Mr. P., and believe they are 
sound. Would you like to take our school thi season? 

Hl. P. I should, sir, and should be willing to pledge my best endea- 
vors to keep a school. 

Mr. N. I think we shall be glad to employ you,—but as the law re- 
quires that you be duly examined by the School Visitors, we will post- 
ponea final decision until you have seen those gentlemen. If you obtain 
a certificate, as you doubtless will, please call again. 

H. P. Thank you, sir; good evening. 

Mr. N. Goodevening. (Alone.) That is the man we want, “ever 
learning and yet never coming to feel that he is wisdom itself.” I shall 
feel safe in committing to his guardianship the youth of our district. 





THE CURIOSITIES OF THE SUNBEAMS. 


Simple as a white ray of the sun’s light appears, it is found on close 
observation to be composed of at least three distinct elements, and to 
possess many curious and wonderful properties. Thethree elements of 
which we speak are light, heat and chemical force; and they may be 
separated wr each other by means of a very simple instrument. 


Darken a room, and bore a small hole through one of the window-shut- 
ters, so as to admit aray of light from thesun. Place atriangular prism 
of glass horizontally across the ray, with one edge down, so that the 
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light may pass through it. The ray will be bent upward, and will strike 
the wall at a higher point than it did before the prism was interposed. 
It will not, however, all be bent equally, so as to make the 1ound spot 
it did before, but will form an elongated image of seven brilliant and 
most delicate colors, which shade into each other and fade away indefi- 
nitely at the ends of the image. The lowest of these colors, when the 
prism is placed as directed, is alwaysred; and the others, in order, as 
we ascend, are orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. Suspend 
a delicate thermometer in each of the colored rays, and it will be found 
that the violet ray imparts the least heat, and that the heat increases as 
we pass down through the several colors. If we continue our observa- 
tion with the thermometer down beyond the red ray, we finda point 
where no light falls, where the thermometer receives more heat than it 
does anywhere within the light. The rays of light are separated by the 
prism from those of heat. 

Another curious fact which has been observed, also proves that the 
light and heat of the sunbeam are distinct elements. If we suspend a 
thermometer in the vicinity of a close stove, which emits heat but not 
light, the heat radiating from the stove will raise the mercury in the 
thermometer. Butif we interpose a plate of transparent glass, none of 
these dark rays of heat pass through it; it is entirely opaque to them. 
If we now increase the temperature of the stove until it becomes red-hot, 
the rays of heat begin to pass through the glass and affect the thermom- 
eter; and if we raise the temperature to a white heat, the rays pass free- 
ly through the glass. If we vary the experiment, and use crystals of 
rock salt, instead of glass, we find that the dark rays of heat pass out 
eta through the salt as do those which are accompanied with 

ight. 

Some of the alchemists discovered, centuries ago, that the chloride of 
silver, which is as white as snow, turns black on exposure to the light; 
and more recently it has found thata large number of bodies are thus 
affected by light. It is this power of light which is used in the daguer- 
reotype and photograph proeesses. By more than one means, the force 
of this element can be measured in the several parts of the spectrum, 
and it is found to be most powerful in the violent ray, and to extend 
entirely beyond thelight. It is not visible to the eye; it does not affect 
the thermometer ; and it is therefore neither light nor heat. It is easy, 
after thus dividing the sunbeam, to recombine its parts, when the white 
ray will produce the several effects of !ight, of heat, and of chemical 
change, which are produced separately by its several elements.—AScien- 
tific American. 


> 


STUDENTS IN ADVANCED LIFE. 





An aged student excites our admiration. The farther he is advanced 
in age, the greater is our interest in him. We admire his comments on 
the past, his patience in the present, his hope in the future. We love 
him for what he is. We prize his estimate of knowledge. We thank 
him for his encouragements. Such an old age is peculiar. It has very 
little in common with the old age of any other pursuit. Time does not 
destroy his happiness, but it adds to his intellectual wealth. “Others 
fall like dry leaves, but he like ripe fruit, and is valued when no longer 
on the tree.” Memory, all along his pathway, has joys to visit. Im- 
agination is fresh and eagle-winged. His pleasures, like flowers in win- 
ter, have even more beauty upon them than those enjoyed in youth and 
early manhood, His present is crowned with delights, His future is 
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bright, and from the work in preparation, we would judge it to be 
long. 

r the Philologist, is now seventy. He has a work in prepara- 
tion which it will take several years to complete. Macaulay had much 
work betore him in the completion of his history. Benton and Irving 
were permitted to finish their works. The former, when disease was 
upon him, whispered to his amanuensis the closing sentences, and, the 
latter completed his only a little while before his death. Clarendon’s 
pen fell in the midst of composition. He took it up, it fell again. De- 
prived of the sense of touch, he found his hand without motion, and 
thus with a work unfinished, he closed his life. We see not only an 
adherence to what has occupied the mind for years, but new studies are 
pursued. Sir Henry Spelman, who became the most learned antiquary 
of his times, commenced the study of the sciences at fifty. Dr. John- 
son studied the Dutch language only a few years before his death. 

Cato commenced Greek at eighty. Claucer did not begin his Canter- 
bury Tales until the age of fifty-four. LL. Monaldesco, at the age of one 
hundred and fifteen, wrote a history of his times. Koombert began, at 
the age of forty, the study of Latin and Greek. Ogilby, the translator, 
knew little Latin or Greek until past fifty. Franklin’s philosophical 
pursuits began when near fifty. Theophrastus began his work on the 


‘Character of Men at the age of ninety. Such have been some of the 


labors by men of advanced age, and such the love for their employ- 
ments. In attaining the secret thing that prompted them to such labor, 
we attain to a true estimate of knowledge. Was study a means to re- 
putation, influence, power, or was it the end? Was there for them in 
knowledge a work higher and better than as the instrument to attain 
the objects of ambition? Whoever of those mentioned had not attained 
a lasting reputation before the time of old age, would have scorned the 
desire for study, merely, for the sake of rising to eminence. 

“ First fame and then amusement” was not the cry of these students. 
Study for its own sake was their true existence, and their highest hap- 
piness. This occupied their dreams at night. They flew with rapture 
to itin the morning. They were wafted into other times and strange 
lands, connecting them by a sad but exalting relationship with the great 
events, and the great minds, which have passed away. ‘Their studies at 
once cherished and controlled their imagination, by leading it over an 
unbounded range of the noblest scenes in the overawing company of 
departed wisdom and genius. But not only does the aged student fur- 
nish us, by his constant accumulating, a high estimate of knowledge; 
but he also, by his silent example, gives us encouragement. To those 
in the same path, who are far behind him, he says, come to wider_pros- 
pects. Come and be thrilled by the joys of accumulated knowledge. 
In the young man who has neglected opportunities, he excites hope. 
Spelman, already mentioned, says by his example, see what I have ac- 
complished. “I passed my early years in farming, which diverted my 
mind from studies. By a remarkable disappointment respecting a con- 
tested estate, I was brought to resolve to attach myself to regular 
studies and literary society.” Every advanced student, whether he 
commenced late or early, is a constant source of encouragement to 
every one who would pursue a course of study.—Christian Observer. 


- > 





He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the loom, and will 
find the flaw when he may have forgotten its cause. 


A man, in this world, is a boy spelling in short syllables; but he will 
combine them in the next. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT. 








Lord John Russell, in a recent speech at Aberdeen, where the free- 
dom of the city had been conferred upon him, thus explained the prin- 
ciples of the British system of Government as compared with others. 
He said: “ And here again let me refer to the principles of our Govern- 
ment. In other countries—in some countries, at least—there is an ab- 
stract principle of government. In France and in the United States 
everything is based upon universal suffrage. It is singular enough that 
I should have to name France and the United States as having the same 
principle of government. But soit is: and the person at the head of 
the State and the representatives of the people in both countries are 
chosen by universal suffrage directly ; in both there is a Senate between 
them which is only chosen indirectly by that means. And what can be 
more different—what can be more distinct in practice and working than 
the Governments of these two countries? The institutions of France, 
no doubt, suit the people of France, as the institutions of the United 
States suit the people of the United States; for my own part, I am go- 
ing to point out to you what is the principle of our own Government, 
which is, I think, a totally different one. The principle of our Govern- 
ment is not to go upon abstract right—not to found anything upon a 
theoretical assertion that every man hasa right to take part in the Gov- 
ernment, but it is to find everywhere who are the fittest persons in 
whom a certain degree of power shall be placed, and to give the power 
to those persons,” 


“THE GRIT BARE-LEGGED LADDIE."” 


Sixty years ago a stout, bony youth of eighteen years old, who had 
been known among his neighborhood as ‘a grit bare-legged laddie,” 
called on a poor village school master, and said: 

“T would like to attend your evening school, sir.” 

“What do you wish to study?’ asked the teacher. 

‘“T want to learn to read and write,’ replied the lad. 

The teacher looked into the lad’s face with a somewhat scornful 
glance, shrugging his shoulders, and said : 

“Very well, you can attend.” 

Now if that bony lad had said to the teacher, “1 mean to become a 
great inventor, to be the companion of rich and noble men, to hold con- 
versation with kings, and to write my name among the great men of the 
world,’ I dare say the teacher would have called the boy a fool, for 
cherishing such wilddreams. Yet that poor, bony lad, who at eighteen 
did not know the alphabet, did all these things before he died. 

Who was he? His name was George Stephenson, the great railway 
pioneer! 

It was not the fault of young George that he was ignorant, it was his 
misfortune. His parents were too poor to send him to school. He was 
the son of the fireman of a pumping engine in a colliery. His birth- 
place was acottage with a clay floor, mud wall, and bare rafters. He 
had to help earn his living from his earliest years, first by herding cows 
and barring up the gates of the mine at night. Next he was put to 
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picking stones from the coal, and afterthat to driving a horse, which 
hauled coal from the pit. By-and-by he was made assistant fireman to 
his father. When he was seventeen he was made plugman of a pump- 
ing engine—a higher post than his father’s—and he had climbed, as it 
seemed, to the top of the ladder. What hope was there fora youth who 
could not read at seventeen ? 

But George had hope in his breast. His engine was a lesson-book to 
him. He took it apart and put it together again, studied it, loved it, 
and when he was told that there were books which told about engines, 
he made up his mind to go to school. 

To school he went, and soon learned all that the village masters could 
teach. When twenty years old he was made brakesman, and began to 
think about inventing better engines than he saw about him. 

Thus working, thinking, reading, he kept on, avoiding all bad habits, 
until he built a locomotive that traveled at the rate of four miles an 
hour on a teamway. 

This was a great affair at that time. 

His next work was a railway eight miles in length, and from this 
— he went on until he was known as the great railway pioneer of the 
world. 

George was often laughed at by men who thought themselves much 
wiser than he. One day he was proposing to build an engine to run 
twelve miles an hour. A grave-looking gentleman thinking to put him 
down said : 

“Suppose one of these engines to be going along a railroad at the rate 
of nine or ten miles an hour, and that a cow were to stray upon theline, 
would that not be a very awkward circumstance?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Stephenson, “ very awkward indeed—for the cow!” 
Thus, by his own industry, did the “ grit bare-legged laddie” climb to 
a very high placeamong men. Great men, and even kings, sought his 
advice, wealth flowed into his purse, his name was honored, his charac- 
ter respected. Ata ripe age hedied and went to his eternal reward. 

Let this sketch of the “grit bare-legged laddie” cheer on the boys 
and girls to patient effort in the path of duty. Learn something every 
day. Press forward! Be good and you will prosper. 





A Womay’s True Lire.—To most women, how rarely occurs the op- 
portunity of accomplishing great things, and making great conquests, as 
the on-looking world estimates greatness. But in every relation of life, 
and in almost every day’s and hour's experience there are laid in her 

thway little crosses to take up and bear, little lessons tolearn of patience 

d forbearance, litile sacrifices which may seem as nothing to the looker- 
on, but which, from peculiarity of temperament, may in reality be costly 
ones; Jitile victories over nameless developments of selfishness; the cul- 
ture of many a little hope, and feeling, and nage and suppression 
of many desires, repinings, or exactions, which make the feeble woman 
sometimes greater and stronger in the eyes of Him who looks into the 
soul’s innermost recesses, than the mighty man who takes the city. 

To the most of women the great warfare of this probationary life must 
be a warfare known best by its results—the enemies they would vanquish 
meet them in the little hidden nooks of every day life, and the victories 
they gain in the warfare are recorded not on the scroll of earthly fame, 
but by watching angels in God’s book on high. a use 

Then how greatly important is each day’s result in this discipline of 
domestic life, if here it is we are to achieve holy victories, and then to 
receive the plaudit, “ Well done!” or at the last to find inscribed upon 
our course, ‘ Defeat—failure—irretrievable loss.” 
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BE CHOICE IN YOUR READING. 


Carlyle, in a late letter to Mr. Allibone, regarding his “ Dictionary of 
Authors,” gives expression to the following just sentiments : 

“Readers are not yet aware of the fact, but a fact it is, of daily in- 
creasing magnitude, and already of terrible importance to readers,— 
that their first grand necessity in reading is to be vigilantly, conscien- 
tiously se/ect; and to know everywhere that books, like human souls, 
are actually divided into what we may call ‘sheep and goats’—the lat- 
ter put inexorably on the /eft hand of the judge; and tending, every 
goat of them, at all moments, whither we know; and much to be 
avoided, and, if possible, ignored by all sane creatures!” 

Furthermore, the sheep even cannot all be done justice to in this day 
of light and knowledge. Marvellous discoveries in science increase 
upon us so, that the scientific student is obliged to confine himself to 
special branches—he cannot know everything, boundless as may be his 
desire. No doubt Humboldt, that great spirit who has lately passed 
away, felt himself an ignorant man, in comparison with what there was 
yet to discover and to learn, in consideration of the miracles of nature 
and the illimitable wonders of the universe. No doubt he was obliged 
to choose. He lived to be over eighty years of age—a worker always; 
yet he had no time to spare. 

After a person’s mind is once formed, he will take to some special 
branch or branches in literature, and follow out the bent of his inclina- 
tions; but nothing is more indiscriminate than the appetite of a hungry 
young mind, to whom any kind of intellectual food is welcome, and 
which devours everything set before it. 

While the eager, craving mind is thus endeavoring to feed itself, it is 
one of the most serious duties of parents to select it, to take from it 
that which must prove hurtful, and see that it is provided with what 
will not only satisfy a present want, but give it tone, stamina, power. 
Fine intellects are often irretrievably weakened or perverted for want 
of alittle judicious guiding in their youth. “All play and no work,” 
in reading, unnerves the youthful mind, and unfits it for any serious 
labor in later days, when it may bitterly regret its early indolence. 
Thus it is that youth should no more be allowed to feast upon fiction 
and poetry alone, than to live entirely upon sweetweats and bonbons. 
They are excellent and very pleasant, given as a reward, or a relish to 
heartier things; but they are not to be depended upon to nourish the 
full powers of our growing nature.—The Lome. 





SUNSHINY HEARTS AND FACES. 





Everything, animate and inanimate, turns to the sunbeams. We in- 
stinctively avoid cloudy days and cloudy faces. We give a warmer wel- 
come at our fireside and our table to the undisputatious, than to the 
man who is eternally dissecting the skeletons of things, till his charnel- 
house conversation throws a chill on every warm, healthful feeling. We 
give the preference to the man who greets the rising sun with emotions 
of pleasure, and not simply as as astronomical phenomenon, and whose 
eye, as it watches its setting, has “no speculation in it-” In fact, we 
prefer a jolly, healthy human being. The disappointing chances of life 
have not left so many of them that one can afford to let them pass 
without a warm-hearted grip, and, if occasion favor, the interchange of 
such chance words as kindred souls traveling to the same eternal home 
may sometimes cheerfully exchange by the way. 
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“My Moruer Never Toip Me a Liz.’—Mother! can your child say 
that? Happy are you then: your child has no conception of excellence 
above yours, if your words to him have been uniformly truthful. He 
has perfect confidence in you. 

Whena child looks to his mother as the embodiment of love and truth 
he is safe; and sheis a blessed mother and a true woman. 

But if the mother has in any way cheated the child, disguised the 
truth, or in any way perverted it, he will learn it, and from her own 
eyes and lips too; then her influence is no longer sure, nor is it safe. 
He ought to disturb her, and he will do it. 

The child’s noise disturbs her, and to still him she makes a slight 
promise, never afterwards thought of. Or he was cowardly, and to in- 
spire him with courage she said what he afterwards learned was false. 
Or he was lazy, and to induce him to do as she wished, she promised a 
large reward for the service, which promise she was unable to redeem, 

Be cautious how you promise. 

He was irritated and disobedient, and to restrain him she threatened 
to punish him should this again occur. But when the next time came 
she could not punish, because the mother in heart so filled up. 

Never threaten. 

If punishment comes let it come naturally, as an effect of his conduct, 
not as an arbitrary affair. 

But whatever else may come to your children, never let a lie come to 
them from your lips. 





PuysicaL BeNnerit oF tHE Sanspatu.—She Sabbath is God's special pre- 
sent to the working man, and one of his chief ubjects is to prolong his 
life, and preserve efficient his working tone. In the vital system it acts 
like a comdensation pond ; it replenishes the spirits, the elasticity, and 
vigor which is to fill the six days succeeding; and, in the economy of 
expierence, it answere the same purpose as in the economy of income 
is answered by the saving bank. ‘The frugal man puts away a pound 
to-day and another pound next month, and he who, in a quiet way, is 
putting by his stated pound from time to time, when he grows old and 
fail, gets not only the same pound back again, but a good many pounds 
besides. And the concientious man, who husbands one day of his exis- 
tence every week—who, instead of allowing the Sabbath to be tram- 
plede ond torn in the hurry and scramble of lire, treasures it devoutly 
up, the Lord of the Sabbath keeps it for him, and in the length of days, 
the hate old age gives it back with usury. The savings bank of human 
existence in the weekly Sabbath.— North British Revicw. 


_— 





Triats or Marriep Lire—Married life has its trials and its sorrows 
Tempers may prove incompatible, and call for forbearance. Fortune 
may be chary of its favors, and enforce self-denial. Children may be 
ungrateful, and sting the poor heart that has pillowed them. Sickness 
may come, and haunt a household for years. But ask a poor man, 
struggling along with his debts, and the weary woman, toiling early 
and Jate, accomplishing the ruin of all her beauty and bouyancy, if they 
would be placed apart could competence be given them. ‘and all their 
trials be brought toan end. The answer would be:—“ There is some- 
thing sweeter in this companionship of suffering then anything the 
world can offer from its storehouse joys outside of it and ‘something 
which make even severer trials then ours only iron bands to draw us 
more firmly togethcr.—- Springfield Republican. 
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A Beavtiru. Extract.—To the majority of men we are satisfied the 
soil is nothing but dirt ; but to the chemist who knows its origin, its his- 
tory, its nature and its capabilities, it is a wonderful mixture of those 
beautiful elements which in their ever-varying forms, become the ambient 
air, the liquid ocean, the precious opal, the amethyst, the jasper, and the 
still more precious diamond; or the delicate blue bell and the violet, 
the amaranth, the lilly and the rose-bud, the spire of blue grass, and 
the cedar of Lebanon; or again the ruby lip, the matchless orb of the 
lovelit eye, the nobly palipitating heart, and yet more wonderful 
brain! 

These are the jewels of which the soil is composed, and out of which 
the husbandman so unheeding strives to force the food his hunger 
craves, 

Henceforth, as he turns the furrow on his field let the sleep of his 
thought be broken by the reflection, this earth, thus stirred by my 
ploughshare, is doubtless composed in part of the ashes of ancestral he- 
roes whose deeds are the history of the past, and whose mortal remains 
are the plastic material out of which we are building the bodies of the 
men of to-day !—Pro/f. Hoyt. 





Happy Cuiiprey.—How mistaken are some parents who toil and strive 
to make their children happy, by gratifying every childish wish; 
whether it be in food, or dress, cr innocent play-things? The very effort 
to please them, if improperly manifested, is an injury to them. ‘The 
first lesson to teach a child, is, that the will of the parent is not daw 
only, but that it is dest for it. The young mind hates law, rebels against 
restraint. Hence the will of the parent must not be held up before the 
child as a rod, but asa benefit—a blessing. It is astonishing how easily 
@ parent may convince and persuade a child that it is not best for it to 
have its stomach loaded with sweet pernicious things. When you suc- 
ceed, a piece of wholesome bread is sweeter than sugar. It isso in 
matters of dress. What child does not feel as happy and as good in 
neat, clean, plain clothes, as in costly apparel? It is soin toys and play 
things. Give your children plain food, plain dress, and a few play 
things, and they will be far happier—if they are taught that Pa and Ma 
think it best—than if thousands were spent on them.—JM/rs. M. LE. 
Gorman. 





+ 


Tr is a solemn fact that but few men have arrived at great eminence 
but such as have been well educated. This every one who reads the 
lives of great men will learn for himself; and there is another lesson 
which he should learn at the same time, which is—that education helps 
men to do whatever they have to do, much better than they could do 
it without it. The mind, the hand, the eye, must be educated that they 
may assist each other. A well trained mind will guide aright the judg- 
ment which must be formed through the medium of the eye. The eye 
controls the action of the hand in all that it does in the accomplishment 
of anything that pertains to art or science. 

The mind drinks in its knowledge through the eyes, and knowledge 
is placed before them by the hands. ‘The mechanic who accomplishes 
the greatest end is the one whose well stored mind enables him to grasp 
the means through which his object is attained. Education, with a 
mind and heart in the work, makes a man a better blacksmith, a more 
skillful doctor, a more successful lawyer, a wiser politician, a greater 
author. In short, there is nothing in which a man or woman may en- 
gage which cannot be more successfully pursued with than without 
education. 
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Heat rrom tue Srars.—Dr. Lardner says: “ It is a startling fact, that 
if tne earth were dependent alone upon the sun for heat, it would not 
get enough to secure the existence of animal and vegetable life upon 
its surface. It results from the researches of Pouillet, that the stars 
furnish heat enough in the course of a year to melt a crust of ice 
seventy feet thick—almost as much as is supplied by the sun. This 
may appear strange, when we consider how immeasurably small must 
be the amount of heat received from any one of these distant bodies. 
But the surprise vanishes when we remember that the whole firmament 
is so thickly sown with stars, that in some places thousands are crowded 
together within the space no greater than that occupied by the full 
moon. 


Cnaracter 18 Power.—It is often said that knowledge is power—and 
this is true. Skill or faculty of any kind carries with it supeviority. 
So, to a certain extent, wealth is power, and rank is power, and intel- 
lect is power, and genius has a transcendent gift of mastery over men. 
But higher, purer, and better than all, more constant. in its influence, 
more lasting in its sway, is the power of character—that power which 
emanates from a pure and lofty mind. Take any community, whois the 
man of most influence? ‘To whom do all look up with reverence? Not 
the “smartest” man, nor the cleverest politician, nor the most brilliant 
talker, but he, who, in a long course of years, tried by the extremes of 
prosperity and adversity, has approved himself to the judgment of his 
neighbors and of all who have seen his life, as worthy to be called wise 
and Goon. 


RELIGION IN DAILY Lire.—Religion is not a perpetual moping over 
good books. Religion is not even prayer, praise, holy ordinances. 
These are necessary to religion—no man can be religious without them. 


But religion is mainly and ‘chiefly the glorifying God among the duties 
and trials of the world ; ; the guiding of our course amid adverse winds 
and currents of temptation by the starlight of duty and the compass 
of divine truth; the bearing up mantully, wisely, courageously against 
evil influences by which we are surrounded and assailed, without and 
within in the conflict of life. 


Propuctive BexevoLence.—A wealthy gentleman of our acquaintance, 
says the Louisville /era/d, thirty years since commenced aiding poor 
promising young men to get an education, exactinga promise from each 
one assisted that he would assist some other poor youth to educate him- 
self, if he ever found himself in circumstances to do it. He has aided, in 
a silent and quiet manner, a number of the leading men of both Church 
and State, and some of them, i in their turn, are now aiding others. His 
beneficence, by this means, is perpetuating itself,and will continue to 
do so long after he has gone to heaven. 


Tue Suspension Bridge at Niagara was commenced with a thread, then 
a wire was attached, next a foot bridge was constructed, and finally, a 
Railroad Bridge. So it is in the discovery of many important truths. 
Fancy createsa simple thought, or by observation of some trival cireum- 
stance, an idea is suggested, which, when expanded and developed, will 
result in wonderful truths. The great law of gravitation was first sug- 
gested to the mind of Newton by the fall of an apple. Every new idea 
should be thoroughly sifted before dismissed. 


Tue heart is the spring and fountain of all natural and spiritual ac- 
tions; it is the primum mobile, the great wheel that sets other wheels go- 
ing; therefore keep it with all custody and caution, or else bid farewell 
to all true joy, peace, and comfort. 
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Gditorial Department. 





7a A\l eommunications and business letters should be addressed to “ Mrs- 
sourt Epucator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 


— 


MISSOURI EDUCATOR—FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME IIL. 


With this number begins the third volume of the Epucator. This is, 
therefore, a proper occasion upon which to say something, both of the 
past and the future. For two years the Epucaror has been a candidate 
for public tavor, and has (we cannot say with great regularity) made its 
monthly visits to those who. having once invited its presence, have not 
subsequently repulsed its friendly calls, (which afew have done.) Owing 
to other engagements, we have not urged upon patrons the discharge of 
a reciprocal duty in the way of payment for the second year’s subscrip- 
tion. It was due in advance, but many have yet failed to respond. 
Bills were sent in the last number, and we doubt not that they will be 
promptly responded to. It is due to the proprietor, who has published 
it thus far at considerable loss, that every dollar should be paid without 
delay. 

We need not again refer to our own short-comings, nor the causes 
thereof, which have now ceased to exist. We expect hereafter to do 
our duty to the extent of our humble abilities, and to make the Epuca- 
TOR at least a prompt and reliab/e journal of educational news. It is the 
province of educators to discuss the various questions pertaining to ed- 
ucational interests—the organization of schools; how sustained ; what 
should be taught, and how taught; the means of school government; 
the construction and surroundings of school houses, etc., ete., and inter- 
est, duty and zeal should all prompt them to enter earnestly upon this 
work. The interchange of the views of teachers, submitting individual 
experience and seeking to profit by that of others, is indispenseble to 
general progress. An educational journal is the only medium through 
which all may alike profit, and its pages are open to a!l who can profit- 
ably occupy them. Every teacher, therefore, if he or she duly appre- 
ciates the calling of the instructor, must feel an interest insuch a journal, 
and ought to feel that its character and usefulness, to some extent, de- 
pends upon his or her individual exertions—not only upon individuay 
subscription and an effort to extend its circulation, but that its literary 
merits also depend somewhat upon information furnished, interesting 
and useful suggestions made, or valuable instruction contributed or so- 
licited. Those who have nothing to impart, most certainly have need to 
enquire of others. The Epucator is the proper channel through which 
to seek the knowledge needed; and an enquiry made in a teachable 
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spirit would often elicit valuable instruction. Many who can instruct 
their fellow laborers, are very likely not to obtrude their views upon 
others unasked, yet would cheerfully bestow time and talent in impart- 
ing to others the results of their experience, if made to feel that what 
they can say will be acceptable. While some minds, like the 
mountain spring, gush forth as if incapable of restraint, others are like 
weils, abounding in refreshing waters, but which must be drawn forth 
by the thirsty if they would partake thereof. We offer the services of 
the Epvcaror to the gushing fountain, the secluded wells, and the thirst- 
ing multitude. Our province it is to guard well the precincts, to see 
that nothing pernicious is allowed to mingle with the pure aliment. 
We have not enough of egotism to suppose that we can, unaided, become 
the instructor of teachers whose hearts, and mental energies, and lives, 
have been devoted to the high and ennobling work of training the im- 
mortal minds of youth. But with their aid we can do something toward 
the attainment of the great end—the promotion of the cause of popular 
education, and the elevation of the moral standard that shall character- 
ize the educational institutions of our day andgeneration. We earnest- 
ly invoke that aid; and with it promise that the third volume of the 
Missouri Epvucaror shall be worthy of the place it is designed to occupy 
in the literature of our noble State. 


—-—______- oe 


GLOBES. 


We need not call the particular attention of readers to this subject, for 
the beautiful engraving of the “ Franklin Globes” at the commence- 
ment of this number, will attract the eye of every one, and induce him 
to look for the advertising page where he will find all needful particu- 
lars. 

We hold that every School where they pretend to teach children ideas 
instead of words, should have at least a terrestrial globe,and if possible a 
pair. Nochild can gain a correct notion of the shape and motions of 
the earth, the relative positions of continents and countries, the phenom- 
ena of seasons, day and night, &c., without such aid. Messrs. Moore & 
Niws deserve much credit for their enterprise, and we are glad to know 
that their labors have been well appreciated. They manufacture a 
globe vastly superior in every respect to those of English workmanship, 
and at little more than half the price. The samples nowon hand at the 
School Agency in this city challenge the admiration of all, not only in 
the substantial and beautiful style of their workmanship, but in the 
fullness and accuracy of their details. 

In this collection we observe one of the sixteen inch slate globes, a 
novelty, but a most useful novelty in thisdepartment. We cannot con- 
ceive of a more profitable exercise than fora scholar to draw the outlines 
of the earth’s surface upon one of these globes. 
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MISSOURI SCHOOL AGENCY. 


We refer with pleasure to the announcement of this establishment in 
our advertising pages. Prof. Tracy is doing a good work for the schools 
of Missouri, in more respects than one. He not only labors in the field, 
spending most of his time in visiting different sections of the State to 
assist in organizing and conducting educational meetings and Teachers’ 
Institutes, but has perfected arrangements for supplying all kinds of 
educational facilities at a reduced price. Orders sent through this 
Agency for Library Books, Outline Maps, Globes, Pianos, &c., are forward- 
ed to the publisher or manufacturer, and the goods sent directly to the 
purchaser, at a considerable deduction from the regular factory price. 
Those desiring to replenish their libraries, or to establish School or 
Neighborhood Libraries, have an excellent opportunity to procure good 
books at a cheap rate, through this medium. 


PIANOS FOR THE MILLION. 





We invite the attention of parents, teachers and others, to the adver- 
tisement of BoarpMay, Gray & Co.,on another page. Having had an 
opportunity to be convinced, by careful and critical examination, that 
these cheap pianos are not humbugs, but for the purpose designed equal 
to the best, we feel no hesitation in warmly recommending them to the 
notice of all. Either the “School” or “Cottage” Piano is fine enough 
in appearance to grace a drawing room, and in the qualities of tone, 
action and touch, may safely challenge comparison with the more 
elaborate and costly instruments. 

It is a good sign that music is every day gaining a stronger hold upom 
the sympathies and affections of the American people, and we rejoice in 
the fact, as one that not only increases social happiness,—refining and 
elevating the popular taste-—but must tend to our general prosperity 
and the perpetuity of our free institutions. The man who has no music: 
in his soul “is fit for treason, strategy and spoils ;” and the woman who. 
can neither make nor enjoy good music ‘‘is fit” for nothing that we: 
can think of, unless it should be to drive a man mad witha series of’ 
“Caudle Lectures.” 

Hitherto the great desideratum has been a cheap but reliable instru- 
ment—one that could be purchased by families in very moderate circum. 
stances. We believe that this desideratum may be’ found, in a most. 
attractive and reliable form, in the Pianos above alluded to. Persons: 
who can afford to have their children taught music need no longer 
hesitate on account of the expenseof purchasing a good instrument. 

It is proper to add that Messrs. Boarpman, Gray & Co., of Albany, N. 
Y., not only manufacture these low priced instruments, but the most 
elaborate, elegant and costly pianos, to suit the tastes of those who have 
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money to bestow on elegant luxuries. The “School” and the “Cottage” 
pianos have been manufactured to supply a demand—almost a necessi- 
ty—and are furnished at a mere nominal profit above the first cost of 
material and construction. In so good a work we wish them all the suc- 
cess their enterprise merits. These instruments can be ordered directly 
from the manufacturers at Albany, or through the Missouri School 
Agency at this place, the cost being the same in either case. 





HARPER'S SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS. 





Here we have something at once novel and unique; a successful ef- 
fort, as we think, to mingle wti/e cum dulce, giving exercises in elocution 
and instruction in science on the same pages. The author of this 
Series of Readers, Prof. Marcivs Witson, haz already won an enviable 
reputation, as one who knows how to prepare books for children. In 
this series, he is carrying out a cherished plan, that has been in contem- 
plation for aterm of years. If he succeeds as well as liv has commenced, 
both author and publishers will merit the gratitude of the present and 
coming generations. We have only received the first three numbers of 
the series, and can only speak of what we have seen. The purpose of 
the author is, to incorporate in the higher numbers of the Readers, com- 
mencing with the third, popular instruction in the most important and 
interesting departments of the natural sciences. These departments will 
include the Natural History of Animals and Plants, Physiology, Natural 
Philosophy, Physical Geography, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Nat- 
ural Theology, &c. 

This series isspecially designed for the public or district schools, where 
but few of the pupils have an opportunity to take anything like a thor- 
ough course in any of the branches named above. If, whilst learning to 
read, they can acquire useful knowledge in these branches, there is 
certainly a great gain. If we are wedded tothe old maxim that 

‘A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 

then Prof. Wiiisoy hasventured upon very “dangerous” ground, for he 
does not pretend to give all that might be furnished in any one de- 
partment. But the same objection would hold againstany of the scien- 
tific class books used in our schools, for the best of them are only primers 
in the sciences they profess to teach. On the other hand, if an amount 
of positive knowledge, however small, on any given subject, be useful 
and valuable to the possessor, then it is a good thing to bring such 
knowledge within the reach of the poor as well as the rich. If they are 
able to pursue these studies separately, such lessons will only operate as 
an incentive; if not,the instruction thus gained will, in many cases, prove 
invaluable. 

When our attention was first called to this subject our mind was full 
of scepticism. We did not see how it would be possible to throw the 
charm of novelty, variety, and consequent interest, into chapters on 
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Natural History, that would fit them for elocutionary exercises. A 
careful examination of the Third Reader, in which this feature first ap- 
pears, destroyed all our unbelief. About one third of this number is 
devoted to Quadrupeds, and instead of being a dry disquisition upon 
small and great beasts, is so enlivened with narrative, description, inci- 
dent, anecdote and poetry, that we cannot conceive of anything more 
charming in the way of reading lessons. 

It should be added that these books are profusely and superbly illus- 
trated, not with mere pictures done in the rough, but engravings fine 
enough for a keepsake, and each one designed to illustrate some truth in 
morals or science. We do not understand how books manufactured in 
the style of these, can be furnished at the prices of ordinary school read- 
ers, but the Messrs. Harper know how to do such things, and we are 
glad that they have both the will and ability to furnish such school 
books to the youth of America, 


MUSIC. 








Weshall add a new feature to the Epvucator for the next month, and 
will continue it as long as it appears to be desired by our patrons. We 
shall insert in each number two or three pages of choice music, with ap- 
propriate words, suited to the school room, or the family or social circle. 
Of all the refining, elevating and humanizing influences that operate to 
destroy the “ thorns and briers ” of a sin-cursed world, and restore some- 
thing of the beauty andjhappiness of its original Eden, nothing is more 
potent than good music. It should be heard in every family, every 
school, every church, and its influence would be felt in making better 
children, better scholars, and better christians. 





PersonaLt.—We had the pleasure, a few days since, of receiving a call 
from Mr. A. B. Putnam, of Pennsylvania, professionally a teacher, and 
recently the County Superintendent of Common Schools for Montour 
county, that State. Mr. Purnam, we are glad to learn, expects to re- 
move to Iberia, Miller county, Mo., during the coming Fall, where he 
will probably devote himself to his chosen calling. The citizens of 
Miller may congratulate themselves upon so valuable an accession to 
their population. 

We learn that about one hundred and fifty Pennsylvanians are al- 
ready located in the vicinity of Iberia, and that the number will be con- 
siderably augmented next autumn. 

The visitor's chair, made vacant by the departure of Mr. Purnam, was 
almost immediately reoccupied by Mr. J. A. Minter, another live teacher 
who, during the last two years, has been teaching in the South-Eastern 
portion of Osage county, near Mt. Sterling—a man full of the love of 
teaching, and well qualified for his vocation. 

We are always pleased to receive the visits of teachers, and especially 


_ of those who are alive to the importance of their calling, duly ap- 


preciating the sacred responsibilities resting upon them. 
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LETTER FROM PROFESSOR TRACY. 


Dear Docror—Amidst the “loud alarums” of political strife and the 
hue and cry about international fistic honors, | am pursuing the even 
tenor of my way amongst the teachers, the people and their children. 
It is a pleasant and hopeful sign, too, that in the midst of all the excite- 
ment attendant upon the national conventions, and the wordy war of 
candidates for popular favor at home, the people do not lose sight of a 
higher interest, and turn out in crowds to welcome and listen to the 
“preacher of the Gospel of Common Schools.” 

I have just been spending a week in attendance upon educational meet° 
ings in Jefferson and Iron counties, in the Southeastern part of the State, 
and have been greatly cheered by the evidence of increased and con- 
stantly growing interest in school matters, amongst both teachers and 
people. My first visit was to De Sotoin Jefferson county, where I found 
a large attendance from the town and the whole country side. The 
train on which I went to the place was well filled with visitors, ladies 
and gentlemen, teachers and pupils, from Victoria and other stations 
along the Iron Mountain Railroad. On arriving at De Soto at 9 o'clock, 
a. M., the chureh was already crowded, and many times during the 
progress of the meeting the building could not afford accommodation 
to all who desired to be present. This county is fortunate in having a 
School Commissioner, in the person of Asner Green, Esq., brother of 
Senator Greex, who is thoroughly alive to the interests of popular edu- 
cation; and it is still more fortunate in having some /ive teachers, who 
are fully up to the spirit of progress and improvement demanded by the 
age. The daily sessions continued about four hours in the morning, three 
hours in the afternoon, and two at night; and the programme of ex- 
ercises was so varied in its character that there was small chance for 
the fatigue of monotony, and the crowd remained the same to the last 
day in the evening. First would come a lecture upon some branch 
of study, followed by a discussion of some question relating to modes of 
teaching or discipline, essays, declamation, elocution, giving “ experi- 
ence,” &c., interspersed with most charming music. This last was a 
delightful feature in the arrangements. Messrs. Forp, Mason, Jounsoy, 
and Neepuam, with Mrs. NeepHam and Mrs. Fisuer, formed a select 
choir, and sang with exquisite taste and admirable effect, some of the 
choicest gems in American Glee Books. The music alone was a sufficient 
attraction to draw and hold the multitude, and every day’s performance 
was superior to many of the fifty-cent concerts given by distinguished 
artists, in the city, and in country towns. [ should like to see such an aux- 
iliary to every Teachers’ Association. 

On the last day came in the juveniles, a pleasant company of youths 
and maidens, to participate in a spelling exercise. ‘This brought the in 
terest up to fever heat, and two churches were crowded with the waiting 
and expectant throng. The meeting came to aclose about four o'clock 
on the third day,with the distribution of prizes and certificates to the mer- 
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itorious scholars, and all went home with manifest and warmly express- 
ed feelings of satisfaction at the result of the enterprise. The next 
meeting of the Institute was appointed at Hillsboro in September next, 
and there is every prospect that it will excel in attendance and inter- 
est any of its predecessors. Already a fine Seminary building has been 
erected at De Soto, the principal impulse to which was given by the first 
meeting of the Institute at that place last fall, and we trust the sessions 
will continue until a good school house, occupied by a true teacher, is 
found in every district of the county. 

Although the attendance in Iron county was not so large, much inter- 
est was manifested by those present, and there is every prospect that 
this County Teachers’ Association will accomplish great and good results 
for the schools within its influence. A. A. Wiisoy, Esq., the worthy 
School Commissioner, assisted by a few earnest teachers and friends of 
popular education, is doing a good work in the county of Iron. ! 

At both of these Institutes delegates were appointed to attend the 
State Teachers’ Association in St. Louis, on the second Wednesday in 
July. I hope to see at that anniversary an attendance of several hun 
dred teachers from different portions of the State, so that their discus- 
sions and resolves may give a wholesome impulse to the good cause in 
Missouri. Yours truly, 

Jd. L. TRACY. 





Tue Wasnincton County Mixer, is a neatly printed paper, the publi- 
cation of which has just been commenced at Potosi, Washington county, 
by Napo eon Boxaparte Buck, formerly of Washington, Franklin county. 
The Miner is “ prospecting” ina country abounding in mineral wealth, 
we trust, therefore, that its coffers may ever be filled with metal that 
has the true ring in it. 


_ > 





Hor Sprixcs, Arx.—Elder Jacos Creatu, in writing recently from 
Hot Springs, Ark., says: “I would say to the atHicted (except consump- 
tives) if you have money and can come here, do so; do not be dissuaded 
fromit. If your disease is curable at all, these waters will cure it.” 

‘The sixty hot springs which empty into the narrow valley where they 
are located, vary in temperature from one hundred and ten degrees 
Fahrenheit, to one hundred and forty-nine degrees. 





Lirerary ANNounceMENT.—Messrs. Brown & Taggard, of this city, 
have in press a new and complete edition of Carlyle’s Essays, revised, 
enlarged, and annotated by the author. The work will be in four 
volumes, printed at the Riverside press, on fine tinted paper, in the style 
of the Boston edition of the “Curiosities of Literature.’ It will have 
a copious index and new portrait, and will be altogether the finest edi- 
tion of Carlyle ever issued on either side of the Atlantic.—Boston Trans- 
crept. 
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“THE MISSOURI EDUCATOR.”’ 








Through the kindness of my esteemed friend, Wm. H. Ferguson, Esq., 
of Crawford county, Mo., I have been favored with a copy of this valua-/ 
ble periodical. I was never more pleasantly entertained in the perusal 
of any educational journal. Its title is appropriate. The word “ Edu- 
cator” is descriptive ot its aims. In order to effect its design it keeps 
itself unalloyed with partizan orsectarian principles. ‘The “ Educator” 
is doing a great work in Missouri, and would, if read by Kentuckians, 
be of incalculable benefit to our State, especially to our teachers and 
school commissioners. 

Missouri is wide awake to her educational interests. Perhaps no other 
new State is making greater efforts to provide ample means for the ed- 
ucation of its sons and daughters, and I presume that from no other 
source she receives more efficient aid in this great work than from this 
valuable organ. I know of no such periodical in Kentucky, but I earn- 
estly wish we had one worth half so much. Until that day arrives I 
heartily recommend to all Kentuckians who takeany interest in educa- 
tion, the “ Missouri Educator.” Especially do I wish our teachers and 
educational officers would subscribe for it. It is issued monthly and 
contains at least thirty-two pages of reading matter, printed on fine pa- 
per, with clear type, and in convenient form for binding. 

Price, $1. Address ‘“‘ Missouri Educator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 

T. E. RICHEY. 

Scorrsvi..e, Ky. 

The Western Recorder, (published in Louisville, Ky.,) in giving place 
to the above, adds the following marginal note : 

“There is published in this city The Educational Monthly. E. A. Mol- 
yoke, Principal of the Louisville Female High School, is the resident 
editor.” 

While we feel that we cannot too highly appreciate the unqualified 
compliment paid us by Mr. Ricuey, and,in the main, endorse what he 
says of the efforts being made in behalf of the educational interests of 
Missouri (there being yet a wide field on which the labors of the benev- 
olentand philanthropic may be usefully bestowed,) and cherish the 
hope that the advice of our friend may be heeded, both in Kentucky 
and Missouri, we feel that we cannot allow the occasion to pass without 
adding our testimony to the many excellencies of the Educational Month- 
ly, referred to by the editor of the Recorder. It is, indeed, an ably con- 
ducted journal, and if its patronage is commensurate with its merits, 
cannot fail to be of great service to the work of educational reform. 

While we again acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Ricney, we would 
appeal to the educators of Missouri, earnestly soliciting of them the aid 
from their pens, and purses by way of subscription, that shall enable us 
to make the Missouri Educator worthy of all that has here been so kindly 
said of it. 


> 





Tne boys in a district school in Union county, Indiana, demanded of 
the teacher that he should stand treat on New Years. He refused, 
they then cut a hole through the ice and ducked him. He sued them, 
and collected five dollars apiecefrom them. Served them right. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In August last, during the session of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Washington, D. C., the Board of Directors, according to the 
provisions of the Constitution, 


Resolved, That thenext meeting ofthe Association be held in Madison, 
Wisconsin ; commencing on the second Wednesday of August, (the 8th,) 
and continuing four days. 


But in view of several considerations, and at the request of many of 
the members of the Board, and others of the Association, it is consid- 
ered best to change the place of meeting from Madison to Buffalo, New 
York. 

The third annual meeting of the Association will, therefore, be held. 
in Buffalo, on the second Wednesday of August next, (the 8th,) com- 
mencing at 10 o'clock, a.m. This change of place is called for by many, 
both East and West; indeed, the proposed change meets with the gen- 
eral approbation of all. 

The friends of the cause in Buffalo extend tous a hearty welcome. 
They pledge themselves that every facility shall be afforded for the bu- 
siness of the Association, and that they will do all in their power to 
make the occasion one of pleasure and profit. 

Arrangements will be made with the Ilotels, for a reduction in the: 
price of fare. Ladies will be entertained gratuitously. On the principal 
lines of travel, the usual reduction of fare is expected. 

It is well known that the City of Buffalo is a most delightful summer 
resort; cool and healthy, and that the people are noted for their public* 
spirit and generous hospitality. It will be remembered that Niagara is 
within a few miles of the city, and can be visited at any hour of the day. 

Arrangements have been made to secure able and popular Lecturers. 
Severalimportant reports and other papers will be presented. The 
meeting is expected to be one of the most interesting ever held in the 
country. Particulars given in a few days, in the Programme of the 
Meeting. J. W. BULKLEY, President. 

Z, Ricuarps, Secretary. 

Brooxtyn, April 16th, 1860. 





Funeus on Soctety.—There is a class of mind which runs as natural, 
to codfish “ nobility,” as a foul soil to Canada-thistles or toad-stools. This 
kind of fungus in society luxuriates rankly on dung hills and rotting 
timber. It springs up at night, and is as worthless as rapid in growth. 
There is a great and glaring fault somewhere in our home and school 
education. 

There is a light in the world, but it beams powerless upon a mass of 
mind. Mothers drudge in the kitchen to make their daughters genteel 
ladies, as worthless as silly, and fathers plod in field and shop to make 
gentlemen of their sons. ‘The results are, a race of blockheads, polished 
in gentle nothings, bloated with conceit and scorn of real worth and 
ennobling toil. 








oe 
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dtlathematical Department, 


EDITED BY JAMES T. CLARK. 


The mathematical department has to a great extent been discontinued, for 
the want of proper type and cuts necessary for full elucidation of problems in 
the different mathematical branches. Below all the questions appearing in the 
preceding numbers, unsolved, are explained. Solutions to the different ques- 
tions in future Nos. are solicited, and all questions pertaining to the problems 
will be promptly answered through the Educator. 


ARITHMETICAL Questions.—Ist. Three persons with joint stock, gain 
$185.60; the first furnishes } of the capital for } the term; the second } 
of the capital for } the time, and the third the remainder of the capital 
for the whole time; what are their shares? 


2d. A, B andC, can doa piece of work in 10 days; B,C and D in 12 
days; C, Dand A in 14 days; and D, A and B in 16 days; how long 
will it take each to do it? 

3d, The driving wheels of a locomotive are 15 ft. in circumference, the 
tender wheels 6 ft. 8 in. and the car wheels 10 ft. 5 in.; how far must 
the train run that each may make the same number of revolutions? 

4th. How many apples must be bought for $5, so that 20 per cent. may be 
gained by selling them at the rate of 2 for 3 cents? 

3 5.2 4} 
5th. — of —— of ——= what decimal? 
10 3 7-9 2 3-5 
6th. A field containing 102 A, is 6 fur. in length; how wide is it? 


ALGEBRAICAL Questions.—Ist. A farmer has a field 16 rods long and 
12 rods wide, which he wishes to enlarge so that it may contain just 
twice the area, without altering the ratio of the sides. Whatwill be the 
dimensions of the field when so altered? 

2d. A man bought a number of acres of land, paying for the first $}; 
for the second $2-3 andso on. When he comes to settle he had to pay 
$3,775. How many acres did he purchase, and what did it average per 
acre? 

3d. A man borrowed $60; what sum shall he pay daily to cancel the 
debt, principal and interest in 60 days: interest at 10 per cent. for 12 
months of 30 days each? 


GigoMETRICAL Questions.—Ist. Prove that if the points of bisection 
of the sides of a given triangle be joined, the triangle so formed will 
be one fourth of the given triangle. 

2d. In any triangle, given one angle the side adjacent to the given 
angle, and the difference of the other two sides to construct the triangle. 
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3d. Prove that if a perpendicular be drawn from the vertical angle of 
any triangle to the base, the difference of the square of the sides is equal 
to the difference of the segments of the base. 


APPLICATION OF ALGEBRA TO GkoMETRY.—Ist. To determine aright 
angled triangle, having given the hypothenuse and the side of the inside 
square. 


2d. To determine a triangle, having given the lengths of the three 
lines drawn from the three angles to the middles of the opposite sides. 

3d. To determine the radii of three equal circles, inscribed ina given 
circle to touch each other, and also the circumference of the given 
circle. 


ARITHMETICAL Questions oF JAN. No.—1. The time from Sunday noon 
till the required time is 17-17, and from Tuesday noon till the required time is 
5-17 ; therefore the time from Sunday noon till Tuesday noon is 12-17, which is 
48 hours, 1-17 is 4 hours, and 5-17 are 20 hours; this added to Tuesday noon will 
give Wedns., 8 o’clock: Ans. 

2. 3-5o0f the whole wall +10 what John built; 4 of it—5==what William built; 
both built 14-15 of it +5. Five is therefore 1-14 of the length; hence 70 ft. is 
the full length. 

3. The number of yds. round the 40-acre lot = 35,200, and around the 4 ten-acre 
lots = 52,800. The difference therefore is 1,760 yds. or 1 mile: Answer. 

4. This question is one of permutation,and according to the question one boy 
keeping his place the entire term there are but 7 numbers; hence 1424344454 
647—=5,040 Answer. 


ALGEBRAICAL Questions oF Dec. No.—1. Let x= number of horses B put 
in, and A put in 4, both therefore put inz+4. If B pays 18 shillings for x 





18 18 : 
horses, hence —- == the cost of one horse, therefore —-(2+4)== cost of pas- 
zr zx 
ture by first condition of the question. By 2d condition B put in 2 more horses 
20 20 
and paid 20 shillings, hence ———cost of one and (2-+6)—cost of pas- 
a-+2 20 r4+2 18 


ture by second condition. Therefore —— (x-++6)=—- (7+4). This 
r4+2 ae 


18 
equation reduced gives x? +62=72; from which we get <=6 and — (14+4)= 
£ 


30 shillings: Answer. 


2. Assume x }=P and y 4=Q, then x-2-3y3-2=P? Q*=2Q and8 r3—y}= 
8P—Q=14. Fromthe last two equations we find P=14, therefore x}=14 and 
r=2744. y=12.996: Answer. 

$46,800= 
3. Let c= No. of children, hence ————— each child’sshare if all had lived, 
Mf 
$46,800—= 
———— each one’s share if two had died. Therefore by the question 


r—! 
46,800 46,800 





~ +1950, this reduced gives x? —2c=48 hence z=8: Answer. 
xr—2 x 








i 
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ALGEBRAICAL QUESTIONS oF JAN. No.—1. This is a question in arithmeti- 
cal progression; 4 is the first term, and 4 is com. difference. Denote the last 
term by Z and the number of terms by z, and the sum by S; L =} + (a-1)< 


a - * 
4—=-and S= (-+ 4) -= $3,775; this reduced gives x = 150 acres, at an 
3 3 2 


average cost of $254. Ans. 

2. By adding 4 to each member of this equation we throw it into a perfect 
square, that is yt — 4y2 + 4= y? + 8y + 16; by taking the root of each side 
of this we get y* — y = 6; from which we find y= 2. Ans. 

3. The first equation multiplied by 3 gives 9 x? + 3 ry = 180; from this take 


4x4 + 3xry — 160, the second equation and we have 5x2 = 20 x = 4 and y =3. 
Ans. 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 

Let ABC be the equiangular triangle inscribed inthe circle. Now the figure 
DBEC is a quadralateral, having all four of its sides equal to radius. By 
Geometry the sum of the squares of the four sides of any quadralateral is 


9 


OF ae are 


equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals, that is BC+DE=DB+- 
—2 —2 —2 ce: 
BE+EC+CD, these sides are each equal to radius. Hence BC+DE=4 
—-2 —2 —2 
DB, taking equals from each side gives BC=3 DB. Q. E. D. 
2p. Pron. The diagonal EF divides the 
Fot # ros Tia ba 
e oR square JE DF into two equal triangles, that is 
, ya ‘ae SE DEF = AEF, and in the same way DEF 
ae \ "i = DBE, and also == DFC; hence DEF == 
Re \ 
C—— -_— — -—# tof the whole triangle ABC. Q. E. D. 


3p. Pros. By the question y-x=b (1), and by the nature of right angles 


x? ><a? ==y? (2); from this we have y? -x? —=a? ;this divided by equ- 
a? a? b 
tion 1 gives y+2=—= ~" From this and equation 1 we get y== - ok 4 
2b 2 
a b 
aml 2 => —-- Ans. 
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APPLICATION OF ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 


1st. Pros. Let 4C =a BE==cAF=er 
7\ and EC=y. Now x? +c? = AD? and 3? 
‘ +c= DC?. Add these two equations and 
Da | wehave x? +y2+2c?= a2 (1.) Since the 








A | triangle AFD is similar to DEC, we have x: 

< ci ic'ty hence ry=c* (2.) By doubling 

ae * ai R equation 2 and adding to 1 and Teducing, we 
£ getz-+y—aandz=—a-y; this value of x 


b 
substituted in equation 2 and reduced gives y=- +- 
2 
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GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 


BDCE is a parallelogram. By 
Geometry BC? + DE* = BD? + 
DC*+ CE*+ EB?. DE=the 
radius of the circle and consequent- 
ly equal to any side of the paral- 
lelogram, and DE? = square of 
any side. In the above equation 
if DE? be taken from one side it 
is the same as taking BD? from the 
other. Hence BC? = DC? + CE* 
+ EB? or3 DC#. Q. E. D. 











vA 
In consequence of a want of plates, two or three diagrams are omitted. 
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Coat O1n.—The Scientific American contains an approximate estimate 
of the quantity of illuminating coal oil manufactured daily in the 
United States, during the month ending December, 1859. Total num- 
ber of gallons, daily, twenty-two thousand seven hundred and fifty; to 
make which, requires seventy-five thousand gallons of crude coal oil, 
which is extracted from sixty thousand bushels of cannel coal. The 
actual outlay for the oil works at present at work, does not fall short of 
$8,000,000. The value of chemicals used in the purification of coal oil, 
amounts to over $2,000 per day. The value of the burning coal oil 
amounts to over $16,000 per day, or more than $5,000,000 a year. The 
number of workmen employed in the several coal oil works in this 
country, will reach two thousand ; that of the miners engaged in min- 
ing cannel, seven hundred or more. It is presumed there have been 
sold, by the several manufacturers of coal oil lamps and burners, from 
two hundred and fifty thousand to three hundred thousand dozens of 
burners and lamps, of which about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dozens are in use,—the balance being in the hands of dealers. A coal 
oil lamp will consume about four gallons of oil during the year. The 
amount of oil burned by the above one million eight hundred thousand 
lamps, is, consequently, seven million two hundred thousand gallons 
per year, or about twenty thousand gallons every day. This shows that 
the amount of oil manufactured is in advance of the amount consumed. 


o> 





Tue Scuoormaster’s Dirricutty.—A country dominie had a hundred 
boys and no assistant. “I wonder how you manage them,” said a 
friend, “without help.” “Ah,” was the answer, “I could manage the 
hundred boys well enough; it’s the two hundred parents that trouble 
me; there’s no managing them.” 

Oseriin Cottece.—There are 30 students in the Theological Depart- 
ment; 118 in the Collegiate; 570 inthe Preparatory; 194 in the Female 
Course; 256 in the Female Preparatory; 6 females preparing for Col- 
lege. There are 755 males , and 488 females; whole number, 2243. 

Sound Christian doctrine will avail a man nothing unless he lives a 
sound Christian life. 
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From the R. I. Schoolmaster. 
TEACHERS SHOULD STUDY. 





Some of the best lessons in life are learned from familiar objects, and 
we do not hesitate to seek instruction from the humblest sources. We 
have often watched with interest the management of steam engines on 
boats and on railroads. A good supply of fuel is provided at the out set, 
and so placed as to be convenient for use. Before the machine can be 
made to work two things have to be done. A fire must be made in the 
furnace of the engine, and then must be duly supplied with fuel. The 
former of these operations is generally styled by the engineers “ firing up,” 
and the latter “ wooding up,’ or “ coaling up,’ according tothe materials 
used. We have heard the chief engineer on an Atlantic steamship call 
out to a subordinate “coal up.” Recently on a railroad connected with 
this city, we heard the order given “wood up.” And once in a miserable 
steamer haying been weather bound for twelve hours in a Mediterra- 
nean port, we heard with joy the Captain’s call: “ Fire up.” 

We have been led to reflect on the consequences that would follow if 
orders of this kind were either not given or not obeyed. Steamships 
would halt mid-ocean, and railroad cars would disappoint us more than 
when blocked ~ by “mountains of snow.” Indeed the whole course 
of business would be seriously affected, and general indignation would 
be excited against the steamboat and railroad engineers. 

Now we have educational crafts, that are stopped in their career of 
usefulness by the ignorance and blunders of the managers, more months 
than we spent hours on the Corsican coast. With what joy, then, would 
the call be heard by suffering communities, “ fire up wood up.” With- 
out assuming any but a subaltern’s post, we take the liberty of raising 
the cry in our ranks, “ Fire up; wood up.” 

Light and truth are as needful to the teacher as fire and fuel to the 
engine. Neither can carry forward either man or humanity without 
proper attention. Theretore, while veritable engineers “fire up,” and 
“ wood up,” let teachers “read up,” and “study up” at every interval of 
their labors for the better discharge of their duties. 

We need not institute here a formal and extended parallel. Teachers 
should provide themselves with suitable books, maps, charts, and other 
means of instruction and improvement; and should seek to kindle their 
zeal and quicken their interest in the objects of their profession by study, 
meditation and intercourse with their fellow-laborers. ‘l'eachers thus 
provided, and improving their means of usefulness, acquire during the 
lapse of years, great energy of character and power of propulsion, often 
reminding one of a steam engine; and they bear about the same com- 
parison with improvident, unimproving teachers, that a powerful loco- 
motive does to a hand car. 

In employing this figure of speech, we need not guard against misap- 
prehension. Though the steam-horse goes snorting through the country, 
and, as a signal to parties interested, utters a shrill whistle on approach- 
ing arailroad station, noisy, officious demonstrations of zeal and interest 
on the part of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are not hence to be 
commended. Rather such manners are to be characterized as vulgar 
and prejudicial to the best interests of education. Teachers of this 
order may float on the surface of society, but they are not the strongest 
reliance or the best representatives of their profession, lacking, as they 
generally do, the quiet energy and the inherent force of character which 
spring alone from genuine scholarship and mental culture. 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
For shallow drops intoxicate the brain, 

‘ And drinking largely sobers us again.’ ” 
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Teachers should study and think; for in this way alone can they keep 
in the line of their profession, understanding its aims, maintaining its 
spirit and accomplishing its objects. Unfaithfulness or negligence here 
is a prolific source of mischief, often causing friends to pity and mourn, 
enemies to despise and rejoice, and bringing defeat to the best laid 
plans for the promotion of good learning. They should work, drawing 
from the fountains of heavenly wisdom and illuminating their minds 
with the best lights of the ages. They should read and study the best 
books on the natures, objects and means of Education; or forever resign 
their noble calling. Ae. B. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 


We take the following items from the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. New Brunswick presents the form 
of an irregular square, with a sea coast of five hundred, and an area of 
two thousand square miles. It has now a population of 233,000, of 
whom 63,923 are between 6 and 16 years of age. The school registers 
eontained the names of 24,138 pupils, who were taught during the last 
year in 762 schools, by 313 professional teachers, and 449 untrained in- 
structors. The Model School was attended by %4 pupils. The total 
outlay in the Province for educational purposes was $157,139. The 
French language is spoken and taught in quite a number of these 
schools. The report says: 

“Of all the evils connected with our educational affeirs, and they are 
neither few nor small, the school-house is, perhaps, the saddest and the 
sorest. ‘The appearance of many of these buildings, nay, even the bare 
recollection of their appearance, is enough to make one laugh and wee 
by turns. In many districts of the North, the traveler would have no 
difficulty in singling out the School-house, if he would but pitch upon 
the smallest, dirtiest, shabbiest fabric in the settlement. The walls of 
a great many of the old log houses have never been shingled. In fact, 
the logs have been so roughly hewn as to render shingling either im- 
possible or useless. The crevices between the logs are filled up with 
moss during the winter, and ou the approach of summer, the moss hay- 
ing either fallen out or been removed, the crevices become ready-made 
ventilators. Neither is there much sign of improvement in the new 
houses built of logs. The interior is also in keeping with their external 
appearance. The floor is often of the roughest and rudest materials,— 
in a few cases, of nothing more than spruce or cedar rails, over which 
are laid two or three rough boards at one end of the room, where the: 
teacher usually sits or stands. Most of the desks have been of an in- 
ferior description at first, and time and knives have not improved them. 
The benches, too, are unsightly things, many of them nothing more 
than pieces of boards or planks laid upon blocks. These blocks, and 
many of the benches otherwise well enough made, are not unfrequently 
found between two and three feet high. Just imagine the misery en- 
dured by young children condemned to sit and swing their aching legs 
for five or six hours daily in such a posture.” 

Mr. Henry Fisher, who wrote this report, died recently, after ten 
years’ faithful labor. Mr. Bennett, one of the four School Inspectors, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 





The books in the Library of the British Museum in London, occupy 
ten miles of shelf. 
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Tue Troty Great May.—The truly great man is he who has added 
something to the sweetness and worth of human life. Ten thousand 
miners would by this time have been blackened corpses, had not Sir 
Humphrey Davy invented the patent safety lamp. Ten thousand lips 
are speaking of the great use of the mariner’s compass, which was sim- 

ly an adaptation of natural laws, or properties of matter, to a benevo- 
ent human use; and this is one of the happy inspirations of genius. 





IpLENEss.—Said the distinguished Chatham to. his son: 

“T would have inscribed upon the curtains of your bed, and the walls 
of your chamber, ‘If you do not rise early you can never make progress 
in anything. If you do not set apartyour reading; if you suffer your- 
self or any one else to break in upon them, your days will slip through 
your hands unprofitable and frivolous, and really unenjoyed by your- 
self.’” 





Hanits.—Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, 
the seemingly unimportant events of life succeed one another. As the 
snow gathers together, so are our habits formed. No single flake that 
is added to the pile produces a sensible change; no single action creates, 
however it may exhibit, a man’s character; but as the tempest hurls 
the avalanche down the mountain, and overwhelms the inhabitant and 
his habitation, so passion acting upon the elements of mischief which 
pernicious habits have brought together by imperceptible accumulation, 
may overthrow the edifice of truth and virtue.—Jeremy Bentham. 
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EXAMPLE MUsT AccoMPANY Precerpt.—If teachers would succeed in 
making any true and enduring impressions, they must themselves be 
“(living epistles,” not only read, but fe/t by their pupils. What they 
would have pupils become, teachers must bc—impersonations of the 
christian virtues—exemplary in their “daily walk and conversation.” 
They must not only point to the right, but dead the way. The young 
may be compelled to seem, but they cannot be forced to be good. They 
may be /ed into “ways of pleasantness,” and thereby taught that they 
“who walk uprightly” travel the “journey of life” in “ paths of peace.” 





Crriovts Erymo.ocies.— Boudoir is from buder—to pout; hence, a bou- 
doir—a lady’s private room, is, in plain English, a pouting-room ! 
-arlor is from parler—to speak ; and is, therefore, the talking-room. 





Pedagogy is the art of rendering men moral, in such a way that, ta- 
king them to be natural men, they will be able to point out for them- 
selves the way to be regenerated, and thus to change their first nature 
into a second, an intelleetual one, in such a manner that this second 
shall become habitual.— Hegel. 

It is doing some service to humanity to amuse innocently; and they 
know very little of society who think we can bear to be always em- 
ployed either in duties or meditations without any relaxation. 

Not that which men do worthily, but that which they do successfully, 
is what history makes haste to record. 

A helping word to onein trouble is often like a switch upon a railroad 
track—but one inch between wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity. 

One day is worth three to him who does everything in order. 

Great minds have purposes ; others have wishes. 


We ought not tojudge a man by his great abilities, but by the use he 
makes of them. 
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